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HERBERT FoucGer of Portland, Ore., who writes to The 
Bulletin on the subject of compulsory classification, entirely 
misapprehends the proposals made on this subject. He has the 
notion that it is proposed to have the results in each State re- 
ported to each State, which is foreign to the purpose in view, 
which is to group the results of each class insured by each com- 
pany asa whole. Mr. Folger argues all around and across lots 
to show the futility of such a course. He is commended by 
The Underwriter of September ro as “a man who thinks.” 
The same journal asserts that “the underwriters know how use- 
less such a classification would be ” against the well known fact 
that a large majority of the companies keep their own classifica- 
tions, and are not so green as to keep a useless compilation. 
If it is good for one company, how much better for each if the 
experiences of all the companies were combined. If classifica- 
tions to be officially reported were compulsory, we should see 
in a few years something more than a mass of meaningless sta- 
tistics, such as the National Board gathered. Our contemporary 
is still skeptical about “attempts” to regulate rates by law. 
This is the sort of wisdom which used to be heard when the 
suggestions of a valued policy law were first proposed ten or 
twelve years ago. It was then regarded as “rolling the wheel 
of progress backward ”’ to hint even the possibility of compell- 
ing the companies by law to pay the face of a policy for a con- 
structive total loss, whether the loss were actually total or not. 
This chain has been “ riveted” in several States, and it is to be 
prepared for further hostilities that we urge compulsory classifi- 
cation now. The Underwriter is more sarcastic than logical, 
and forgets that the proposal we have advocated is a substitu- 
tion of official data for speculations and of statistics for guess- 
work as a basis for rates. 





Tue New York Board of Health last week officially an- 
nounced that nine cases of cholera had been discovered in the 
city, all but one having terminated fatally. Where the deceased 
persons were exposed to the disease could not be definitely as- 
certained, but the germs are supposed to have been brought in 
by emigrants who arrived by the steamship Friesland that came 
in before strict quarantine was maintained. That cholera 
should have been discovered in New York is neither surprising 
nor unexpected. When there were so many cases in quarantine 
and so many vessels arriving with emigrants on board its ap- 
pearance in the city seemed inevitable. The cases reported 
are sporadic, occurring in widely separated localities and 
spreading no infection in the thickly populated sections where 
they occurred. These localities were immediately quarantined, 
but no other cases have been discovered. New Yorkers were 
not at all alarmed by the announcement that these deaths had 
occurred, but in other sections of the country the gravest ap- 
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prehension has been manifested, it seeming to be conceded that 
New York is the key to the situation, and that the whole coun- 
try is bound to have the cholera if New York does. Hence 
some localities have virtually declared quarantine against per- 
sons coming from New York, and passengers by railroad trains 
and steamboats have been subjected to more or less annoyance, 
Even Europe, that bred and nourished the disease and sent it 
to us with shiploads of emigrants, has declared quarantine 
against New York. Possibly they are justified in so doing, 
as they are not familiar with the thorough sanitary precautions 
adopted by our board of health. These precautions are so 
complete that our physicians are nearly unanimous in express- 
ing the belief that there is little or no danger of cholera becom- 
ing epidemic this year at least. That there has been a 
“cholera scare” in the country is due more to the exaggerations 
of the sensational daily papers than to any well grounded 
danger. 





WHEN it became known some time ago that Smith, Gray & 
Co.’s risk of $150,000 had been written by the Individual Under- 
writers, much surprise was manifested for the reason that the 
experience of the stock companies with this firm had been such 
that some of them refused to have anything to do with their in- 
surance. It is stated that on one occasion a fire occurred next 
door to Smith, Gray & Co.’s establishment, and a window in 
their building was opened to enable the firemen to direct a 
stream of water upon the burning building. Subsequently the 
firm presented a claim against the insurance companies for a 
large amount—some $70,000 or more—for alleged damage by 
smoke and water. The companies refused payment, and finally 
compromised with the claimants for about $7500, or one-tenth 
of their claim. Some of the companies that were bitten that 
time have not cared to write the firm’s insurance since, and 
were not at all jealous when the Individual Underwriters se- 
cured the line. They are not sorry, either, that Smith, Gray & 
Co, are put to the trouble and expense of bringing 184 separate 
suits against as many different individuals in order to recover 
the amount insured, $150,000; nor do they sympathize in the 
slightest with the individuals who are being sued. The whole 
transaction should teach propertyowners that when they want 
insurance that insures it is better to secure it from those com- 
panies that understand the business and can be reached in their 
corporate capacity by means of a single suit if litigation be- 
comes necessary. It also shows that business men who go out- 
side of their legitimate occupations to take “a flyer” in the 
insurance field are liable to become entangled in interminable 
lawsuits, and incur liabilities that were not dreamed of in their 
philosophy. A few lawsuits of such a character brought against 
a man would be liable to affect his credit in his own line of 
business. The complication is a disagreeable one at best for all 
concerned, but underwriters look upon it much as the man did 
at the fight between his wife and a bear, not being particular as 
to which should win. 





A REPORT that owed its origia to Chicago was circulated in 
New York last week to the effect that the Firemens Insurance 
Company of New Orleans was about to reinsure its risks and 
retire from business. In reply to a telegram from us our New 
Orleans correspondent states that there is no truth whatever in 
the rumor, but that, on the contrary, the company is doing well, 
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The company itself is largely responsible for rumors of this 
kind because it makes no report of its condition. The laws of 
Louisiana require State companies to print in some newspaper 
an advertisement at the beginning of the year showing its capi- 
tal and assets, but they are not required to show their liabilities 
or the details of their business as is required in other States. 
Nearly all the Louisiana companies, however, furnish detailed 
reports to us for publication in The Insurance Year Book, and 
thus the insurance fraternity is informed as to their condition. 
The Firemens has neglected to do this, and the fact that it ap- 
pears in our statistical tables with most of the columns in blank 
has brought to us many inquiries as to “ What's the matter with 
the Firemens?” We are glad that our correspondent is able to 
respond, “It’s all right.” We trust that in the future the man- 
agers of the company will furnish detailed annual reports which 
will tend to prevent ugly rumors regarding it getting abroad. 
W. B. Spencer, Assistant Secretary of State in charge of the 
Louisiana Insurance Department, in his report for the present 
year has this to say on this subject, using the imperfect report 
of the Firemens to illustrate his point : 

As the law stands to-day, the public is at the mercy of any set of men who 
choose to get together and incorporate themselves into an insurance company, 
whether they have a dollar of capital or assets or not. No laws to say to the 
contrary, they have a right to do business here, and if incorporated in Louisi- 
ana, being beyond your control, they may conduct such business, and in such 
a manner as they please, upon the sole condition of publishing once a year, in 
two newspapers, a full statement of their business and affairs, under oath of 
president and secretary, for a period of one month. This statement, says the 
Jaw, shall contain: Ist, the amount of premiums received ; 2d, the amount of 
losses incurred ; 3d, the amount of capital stock, how much thereof paid up, 
and how invested. A very full statement, indeed! Having not a syllable as 
to liabilities, it would give the public no idea of the financial condition of the 
company it is dealing with, and leaves it entirely to the ingenuity of the offi- 
cers of the company to make the best showing possible. A statement under 
the law as it now stands can be made strictly in accordance with law bya 
hopelessly insolvent company, and yet appear to one not versed in such mat- 
ters to be that of a financially sound institution. The blame must not be 
placed on the company for so doing, but on the law-makers for permitting 
such a thing to be possible. 





ALL information on the subject of the large increase of late 
in the fire waste of the country points to the growing element of 
moral hazard as the responsible factor. It is certain that im- 
proved building methods are coming to be more generally 
adopted, and the use of protective devices, under the persuasive 
power of reduced rates, is spreading rapidly. Any changes in 
the condition surrounding fire departments and water supplies 
are more apt, in these times, to be progressive than retrogressive. 
Underwriters’ organizations throughout the country have de- 
manded that many minor improvements be made in mercantile 
risks especially, and have succeeded in having their demands 
enforced. Still, with all these apparent difficulties placed in the 
way of the “fire fiend,” losses continue to pile up, last year 
reaching the enormous aggregate of $140,000,000. Some very 
high authorities blame the insurance companies themselves, or 
more strictly speaking their agents, as contributing to a certain 
degree toward this result by placing temptation in the way of the 
insured in the form of over-insurance. Certain it is that suffi- 
cient care is not exercised in this direction by many agents, 
whose immediate interests may appear to be best subserved 
by writing as large lines as possible, without regard to probable 
losses. Another class of agents, who look further into the future, 
can readily see that their true welfare is identical with that of 
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the companies they représent, and that a low loss ratio on slightly 
smaller premiums is to be preferred to a heavy one on somewhat 
larger income. As applying to States having valued policy laws, 
the force of this argument will be quickly recognized ; it is 
equally applicable to any location. In a recent number of a 
trade journal, it spoke of the satisfaction with which a group of 
workmen were observed to be gazing at the ruins of a large ware- 
house. One of them was heard to remark, “‘ That's a good job 
o’ work for lots of us next spring.”” This opens up another view 
of the effect of general prosperity, or the reverse, among business 
men. It draws attention to two classes who might be benefited 
by a large factory fire, for example: The owner, who has been 
conducting an unprofitable business, carries heavy insurance on 
a depreciated stock; the employees, part of whom may have 
been discharged, have had their wages cut down. Both would 
reap some advantage from a fire which would wipe out the old 
stock and necessitate the rebuilding of the factory and the manu- 
facturing of new goods. A city with a large floating population of 
the unemployed contains an element which should be constantly 
guarded against. Incendiarism is on the increase, and some 
method should be devised for successfully combating it. The 
action of the National Board of FireUnderwriters in memorializ- 
ing the President of the United States upon the question of the an- 
nual fire waste was a step in the right direction, which should be 
followed up by pressing for action by State legislatures and mu- 
nicipal authorities in the direction of requiring strict investiga- 
tion of all fires, and punishment of those found guilty of either 
arson or criminal negligence. Such action as this would be pro- 
ductive of much gocd ; it would reduce the number and extent 
of fires very materially, would give encouragement to capitalists 
to invest their money in fire insurance companies, and, by pro- 
ducing a full supply and reducing the hazard, would enable the 
insuring public to obtain all necessary insurance at much re- 
duced rates. While it is too much to expect that such a desira- 
ble state of affairs can be immediately brought about, continued 
agitation of the subject and periodical, vigorous prodding of 
legislators may accomplish some good. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE Rochester German has conquered its prejudice against New York and 
appointed an agent to write risks in this city. We can better commend its 
judgment now than its temper in its past withdrawals. 

* * * # 

AN unusual number of Chicago risks, claimed to be surplus lines wholly, 
lave been offered for insurance in this city in the last week. State street 
risks seem to have broken out on the market in spots, and the demand far 
exceeds the supply. The Chicago brokers who send them here must be hav- 
ing a hard time with their orders. 

- * * * 

THE Sun of London has withdrawn from the race for cotton insurances en- 
tire. It won’t insure cotton in bales in warehouses even in the North, and 
its Southern agents are in tears accordingly. The Sun has a habit of man- 
aging its businessin its own way, and the loss of a hundred thousand of pre- 
miums more or less does not cause the company any pain in the (money) 
chest. Its course in making cotton a prohibited risk is in strange contrast to 
the lines taken by other English companies on the great Southern staple, 
The latter carry about double the amount of cotton that they accept on pack- 
age dry goods in mercantile stores. 

- * * * 

THE loss of the Individual Underwriters in St. Louis on the A. F. Shap- 
leigh hardware stock is another instance of these experienced underwriters in- 
suring parties who have had a previous fire, with painful memories left with 
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the companies. Still, unlike the Smith, Gray & Co. loss, in the St. Louis 
case there were lots of the regular companies among the mourners. But it is 
quite evident that the I. U. have no patent rights for escaping losses not pos- 
sessed by the companies. 

* * * * 

THE reductlon in the amount of grain in the New York Central elevator at 
the foot of Sixtieth street in this city has caused a rapid cancellation of various 
policies, which were taken out so numerously and under such a stress of de- 
mand in August. There is probably an opening for a quarter of a million 
sound insurance on this risk at this moment. We are told, however, that 
when the pressure was so strong a few weeks ago, a few companies and one 
agency held out for higher rates than the tariff, but failed to obtain orders. 
They are now bewailing their own folly. The waiting game often pays, but 
oftener in insurance it does not. 

* * *% * 

Tue Lancashire is rapidly getting rid of the $120,000 policies reinsured for 
the three Armstrong companies last December, and renewing them for only 
$50,000, The brokers who are thus dumped for $70,000 new insurance find 
some relief in the new Mutual and Exchange, but they are frequently left out 
in the cold because of having at an earlier stage filled these companies to the 
brim. 

« * * * 

THERE are rumors of some impending propositions being brought before 
the Tariff Association at its next meeting in a way that will stir up brokers 
and others beyond anything yet proposed. There are certain companies which 
are disposed to rush things, but it is possible that the strain may become too 
severe. The success of the tariff thus far is very encouraging, and the revo- 
lutionary measures which a few hotheads would like to see adopted might 
prove dangerous. 

* * ae * 

THE early retirement of the Alliance Fire Association of this city is 
announced. The company started out bravely with a surplus of fifty per 
cent over its capital, but it was based ona false notion. Having been er- 
ganized by brokers it was supposed the cream of their patronage would be 
given toit, and that it would be a foil against traders or brokers. In both it 
failed, and wherever it was operated by an agency the Alliance was practically 
an anti-broker company. The net surplus is said to be gone, and the stock- 
holders will lose at least one-third of their investment. 

* * * * 

A LITTLE difference of $18,000 between the amount allowed and the amount 
claimed in a loss of $132,000, with an insurance of $150,000, has led to a suit 
being brought by Smith, Gray & Co, against each of the individual under- 
writers. Probably the equities are evenly divided, and if it were a question 
of loss between ordinary companies and an ordinary assured, the difference 
would soon be compromised. In point of fact it is very doubtful if fifteen 
companies holding each a $10,000 policy on such a risk would be driven to 
law about a difference of $18,000, The companies should not, but actually 
do, suffer injustice rather than litigate claims for a difference of twelve per 
cent with the claimant. 

* oe . * * 

THERE is a story around that the local companies of a Southern city being 
anxious to have local rates materially advanced are urging the agents to take 
the initiative, and they promise to fall into line. The motive is plain enough. 
They wish to avoid the appearance of turning on their fellow-citizens and ad- 
vancing rates. They remember Louisville, where it is reported that the local 
companies are being heartily cursed by their local stockholders for agreeing to 
advance rates, 

* * * 

THE American and Underwriters of Wheeling have succeeded, we learn, 
in securing a return of a large number of their policies in exchange for those 
of the Citizens of Ohio through the Runck agency in Cincinnati. Neverthe- 
less the holders of policies in the Wheeling company by returning them to 
the companies direct can obtain their return premiums in cash. 

* * * * 

THE *‘ South Brooklyn” ferryboat which had such a close call off Gover- 
nor’sisland last week is insured for $10,000 against marine risks, the rate 
being five percent. This boat, however, has been a costly experiment for 
the marine offices in former years, having been repeatedly on the rocks in fogs 
and otherwise damaged, to the detriment of her insurers. 

* * * * 

THE Tariff Association has through the rating committee adopted a plan 

for charging for exposures through doors and windows (without iron shutters) 
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as the basis of adding if the exposure is within ten feet, eighty per cent of the 
exposing rate it higher than the rate of the building exposed. If distant more 
that ten per cent the charge is proportionately less for each ten feet of in- 
creased distance. This has been regarded by expert underwriters heretofore 
as a weak spot in the schedule system in this city, in that it provided no 
change for exposures. A planing mill within ten feet of a storage store made 
no difference in the rate in the storage store until now the correction is ap- 


plied. - ‘ is ‘ 


THE more the semi-annual statements are scrutinized the more evident it 
appears that the companies played a losing game during the first six months. 
The English companies seem to have fared badly, and coupled with their St. 
John’s experiences in July must have given a cerulean hue to their August 
sessions, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


NASHVILLE. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The cool breezes which have already heralded the approach of fall and win- 
ter have also restored the energies of our local agents, and all of these are 
working to swell the Nashville receipts for the companies—fire, life and 
accident. 

Several special agents have been in Nashville looking over the ground, each 
bent upon doing the one thing needful for his company’s interest for the tall 
and winter campaign. 

The change of agency from Cooley, Metzger & Keith to Metzger & Polk 
claimed the undivided attention of several prominent specials for several days. 
This was a very important call for special service, as the interests of fourteen 
companies was involved. Metzger & Polk purchased the business of the old 
firm, and all of the companies have commissioned them as agents except the 
Continental, which was resigned by the new firm. Mr. Metzger was the un- 
derwriter of the old firm, as he is also of the new firm. Mr. Polk, of the new 
firm, is a gentleman of wide business experience, with extensive acquaintance 
and influence. F. M. Ewing, who for many years represented the farm de- 
partment of the Continental in Davidson and adjoining counties, has been 
made the first city agent for that company in Nashville, W. D. Gale holding 
the supplies of that company’s second agency for the city. The agency of the 
New York Underwriters Agency has been changed from W. B. Armistead & 
Co, to W. D. Gale, Mr. Armistead still holding an interest in the business 
and agency of that company. 

The agency of the Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company has been trans- 
ferred from I, K. Chase to John Burns, but the local interests of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America are still in the hands of Capt. W. H. 
Mitchell and have not been transferred to Mr. Burns, as reported. 

It is rumored that the agency of the Sun Mutual of New Orleans will soon 
be transferred from Jas. E, Caldwell to Picton & Green, 

When Mr. Fisher, manager of the Western department of the Palatine, 
desires to place the agency of that company in this city he will have a number 
of applicants to choose from, and will doubtless make a satisfactory appoint- 
ment. 

The new office building known as the Noel block, which was considerably 
damaged during the January fire, is now completed and occupied, the insur- 
ance fraternity being well represented among the tenants. Metzger & Polk, 
I. K. Chase and Murray & Cole have their fire insurance agencies on the 
grade floor, while Throop & Eastman have their general agency of the North- 
western Mutual Life on the second floor. A. S. Caldwell, representing the 
loan department of the Northwestern Mutual Life, is also located on the sec- 
ond floor of this block. 

Although the local lodges of the Iron Hall at many places have reached the 
conclusion that the order must fall, the Nashville branches are still casting 
about among the debris tor a foundation stone upon which to strengthen and 
repair their weakened structure. It is singular that men of such intelligence 
as are numbered among the members of the local orders of the Iron Hall at 
this place should have given time and money to this concern, the principles of 
which are the worst of fallacies, and the final results of which can only be 
mathematically demonstrated with the results of final failure to the order and 
pecuniary loss to members. 

The annual meeting of the Nashville Board of Underwriters will be held 
October 6, at which meeting officers will be elected for the ensuing year. L. 
K. Hart, president ; John Burns, vice-president, and E, M, Lindsey, secre- 
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tary, will be continued by the board in their present capacities. The contest 
for the office of assistant secretary is quite spirited, there being four candi- 
dates for this honor. Sidney Goode, the present incumbent, Bert Dryden, 
John Phillips and Andrew Weidenbacker are the contestants. 

The inspections of buildings in the mercantile districts having been com- 
pleted, the work of applying the new system of schedules is being vigorously 
pushed, and the new rates should soon be in the hands of the agents. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., September 14. L-E-N-G-T-H-Y. 





COLUMBUS. 


[From Our OwN CoRRESPONDENT. } 
Doubtless your many readers will be interested in this city’s efforts to im- 
prove her fire department service, the last big fire costing a heavy loss to 
nearly every company located here. Columbus, like all other cities, boasted 
of her well organized fire department and bountiful supply of water and other 
needful facilities for fighting fire, but it took a blaze like that of the Metro- 
politan Opera House block to convince the authorities that we were sadly 
weak in many points. So, immediately after the disastrous conflagration, 
they pushed out promptly to rectify the errors and to lessen the dangers of 
future conflagrations by enlarging and modernizing the department, equipping 
it with the latest improved appliances. It is proper in this connection to 
state that the city shows, by the fire chief's official report, an expenditure of 
over $200,000, embracing a new fire department headquarters, a bui ding 
complete in all the modern improvements. It is said to be one of the hand- 
somest and best equipped buildings of this kind inthe country. Under the 
old system we had but five electric circuits, but the rapid growth of the city 
in every direction made it apparent that greater facilities for quickly locat- 
ing fires was absolutely necessary, consequently we have added five more 
circuits calling for a new ‘‘ ten-circuit repeater,” costing over $2000, 
In addition to this we have the new repeating system, which enables any one 
to telephone to the fire department, locating the fire, thus saving much valu- 
able time, as boxes are not always convenient. 
works and all the fire engine stations are at once communicated with the 
same as by the boxes. 

Another important innovation is a recent invention known as the ‘‘ Triple 
Siamese Coupling,” to be used in big fires, the five-inch main of this triple 
coupling is about ten feet long, carrying from a one and a half to a two-inch 
nozzle. The hose attached are a two and a half-inch, and each line is inde- 
pendent of the other, having an automatic cut-off valve, so that in the event 
of one of the hose bursting the others are not in the least affected. Ina 
test case with three steamers water was thrown over the spire of one of our 
churches here. The height is said to be one hundred and twenty feet. The 
strength of the coupling must be very great to resist the pressure of three 
large steamers, especially so when a two-inch nozzle is used as in the above 
test case. 

With the heavy expenditure and the improved appliances, have we not 
some reason to hope for a brighter future for Columbus ? 

CoL_umBus, OHIO, Sept., 12. 


By this system the water- 


G. K. J. 





NEW ORLEANS. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
The executive committee of the Southeastern Tariff Association held a 
regular meeting in Atlanta on the 3d inst., and in connection with its report 
of the meeting, The Insurance Herald, in its issue of the 8th, published the 


following paragraph : 

Letters from certain members of the New Orleans compact commission 
were submitted to the executive committee. The purport of these letters was 
criticism of the action of Secretary Tupper in drawing the attention of 
Manager Nelson to the fact that the compact commission had addressed a 
circular letter direct to the members of the association, instead of sending the 
communication through the executive committee. which is the proper channel 
for all official papers emanating from the compact. By a vote, the executive 
committee sustained and approved the action of the secretary. Of course, 
this was the only course to pursue in order to prevent embarrassing situations 
and conditions that must arise should a different method be pursued. The 
compact commission is composed of underwriters of deservedly high reputa- 
tion and sound judgment, and it must occur to them that the compact com- 
mission is subordinate to the executive committee, and that the executive 
committee is responsible to the members of the association for the conduct of 
the commission, and, therefore, it is not only proper, but absolutely necessary, 
that the executive committee shall have full information of ail that is done by 
the compact. 

The writer of the foregoing is a member of the executive committee, was 


present at the meeting referred to, and must have been in possession of all 
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He could, therefore, have given the 
But he has chosen 


the facts relating to this vexed question. 
whole story to the public had it suited his humor to do so. 
to give only enough to create a false impression. I shall endeavor to supply 
a deficiency whose existence is not calculated to strengthen an already en- 
feebled reputation for impartiality, which, like certain chemicals, seems to 
decompose and lose its vigor when exposed to the light. 

In the first place, the letters referred to did not criticise Secretary Tupper 
for drawing Manager Nelson’s attention to the fact that all communications 
to the members of the association must pass through and be promulgated by 
the executive committee. It was the manner in which this information was 
conveyed which was censured, and the lack of judgment displayed by the 
secretary in taking it upon himself to read a severe, unwarranted and unde- 
served lecture to the compact commission. No one ever denied that the 
compact commission is subordinate and subsidiary to the executive committee, 
but that it is subordinate to the secretary is not so cheerfully and universally 
conceded, 

The Insurance Herald graciously and truly states that the members of the 
compact commission are ‘‘underwriters of deservedly high reputation and 
sound judgment,” and yet it wouid appear that these men of ‘‘ sound judg- 
ment” have committed some grievous indiscretion, which has subjected them 
to the humiliation of being rebuked by a subordinate official and condemned 
without a hearing by an impartial (?) tribunal. Now, what constituted this 
grievous indiscretion? The issuance of a circular which, instead of being 
sent to the executive committee for promulgation, was addressed directly to 
the companies. Only this and nothing more. 

It will be readily conceded by all right thinking men that discipline 
is essential to organization, and that discipline, like well ordered 
charity, should begin at home. Submission and obedienee to 
stituted authority must be maintained else disruption will follow and 
anarchy prevail. In voluntary organizations, submission to authority by the 
members is no more than compliance with laws which they themselves have 
aided in enacting. While the interest of all are firmly maintained, while the 
laws are zealously guarded and strictly observed by those in authority, and 
while justice to all is impartially administered, the obedience of men of 
‘* sound judgment” will not only be cheerful, but unlimited. How comes it, 
then, that these men of ‘‘ sound judgment ” were guilty of so serious a breach 
of discipline? What was the circular? What was its purpose? Why was 
it not sent out through the regular and proper channel? A bit of history 
plainly told will answer these interrogatories. 

When the compact was established in New Orleans, the prediction that it 
would prove a failure was whispered in tones so confident as to be clearly 
audible. The hostility to its establishment was resolute, though secret, and 
every obstacle that fox-like cunning could devise was raised to bar its progress, 
Not openly, but covertly did the enemies of the compact ply their nefarious 
and clandestine opposition. The vigilance, patience and skill of the sincere 
supporters of the compact were, however, equal to the occasion, and one by 
one each obstacle was met and set aside. The prophets of evil and their 
mole-like subsidiaries saw with ill-concealed dissatisfaction that in spite of 
their most strenuous efforts, the enterprise promised to prove successful, 
One last resource, however, was left, and that resource, to adopt the very 
expressive parlance of the day, was worked for all it was worth. The mails 
were burdened with letters from certain agents bitterly complaining that they 
were being placed in the vocative ; that they were fast losing their business ; 
that it was slipping away to those more fortunate agents whose less squeamish 
companies were paying more than the limit, and thus enabling them in turn 
to pay a higher price for business than the poor fifteen per centers could 
possibly afford. Truth formed but an insignificant component part of these 
complaints, but nevertheless they served their purpose. The executive com- 
mittee were besieged by demands from the companies to have the fifteen per 
cent commission agreement universally complied with in New Orleans, and 
the executive committee magnanimously endeavored to shirk this unpleasant 
and difficult duty by referring the matter to the compact commission. The 
agents prodded the companies, the companies prodded the executive commit- 
tee, and the executive committee prodded the compact commission, 


con- 


So naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


But the compact commission being composed of underwriters of ‘‘ sound 
judgment,” very wisely recognized that this question was one which they had 
no authority to settle, and that the companies themselves, or the executive 
committee alone, had the power to adjust the difficulty. A letter clearly de- 

















Sept. 22, 1892.] 


fining the position taken by the compact commission was framed and forwarded 
to the secretary of the association. 

The meeting which gave birth to this letter was singularly harmonious, and 
the action taken was, I am reliably informed, unanimous. Two members of 
the executive committee, who are also members of the compact commission, 
Thomas Egleston and George H. Frost, were present at this meeting, and in 
view of the prevaling unanimity, it is fair to assume that the action met with 
their approval. But the letter seemed to produce no effect in Atlanta, and 
although no serious attempt was made to answer its arguments, a short time 
after its receipt the secretary of the association again returned to the charge. 

In addition to this it was stated that Manager Nelson had been requested 
to at once bring on the crisis by refusing to approve any accounts current which 
carried more than fifteen per cent commission. Compliance with this request 
would have precipitated the fat in the fire, and the compact would have gone 
to pieces. At this juncture it may be opportune to state that the main diffi- 
culty in the way of satisfactorily settling this troublous question lay in the fact 
that several companies had promoted their local agents to the titled grandeur 
of general agents, and while the artifice was plain it was very ingenious and 
seemed to be extremely difficult of circumvention. For it must be remembered 
that the resolution adopted by the Southeastern Tariff Association at its last 
annual meeting referred exclusively to the compensation of local agents, and 
did not touch upon the compensation which might be allowed to general 
agents. There was but one way to remedy the defect, and that was to 
immediately convene a special meeting of the association and ask that the 
loop-holes be closed, which, through oversight, had been left open in the 
original resolution. 

It should have been evident that no power short of the association itself 
could adjust the difficulty. But it did not appear so evident to the executive 
committee, for at a meeting (which I understand was very slimly attended), 
the members present unflinchingly assumed authority to do something which 
only the association had the power to do, and the following resolution was the 
result of this unwise and unwarranted assumption of authority : 


Resolved—That it is the sense of this committee that in order to preserve 
and promote absolute good faith among the companies doing businesssin New 
Orleans, no general or State agent or manager, acting also directly or in- 
directly as local agent, shall receive exceeding fifteen per cent commission 
upon business located in the State of Louisiana, and written by them in their 
capacity as local agent. 


It is evident that the resolution was not the offspring of a punctilious gram- 
marian, 

Having adopted this resolution, the executive committee instructed the 
secretary to transmit it to the companies in a circular, in which it was plainly 
intimated that if the illegal action of the executive committee were not en- 
dorsed and supported, the New Orleans compact would not live. 

Quiet reigned for a while and matters were moving along smoothly—much 
too smoothly for some—when the calm was rudely broken by a circular from 
the executive committee calling attention again to the illegal resolution, and 
stating that several companies ‘‘ had taken no steps to require observance of 
the above-mentioned rule.” The circular then went on to say: ‘‘ The com- 
mittee are therefore forced to the conviction that it is not intended by these 
companies to comply withthesame. * * * Unless this matter is corrected 
the committee do not believe that they can longer hold the compact together 
after the present assessment is exhausted.” 

When this circular was received in New Orleans it provoked considerable 
comment, and even the most sanguine felt that the compact’s days were 
numbered, It was evident, from the way the matter was being handled in 
Atlanta, that the dominating influence was not friendly to the continuance of 
the compact, and that the time had come when an appeal would have to be 
made directly to the companies. Up to this time, although the executive com- 
mittee had been issuing circulars foretelling the dome of the compact, and 
contributing in that manner to hastening the fulfillment of their sinister fore- 
bodings, very little space had been given to any argument, to any appeal, in 
favor of the continuance of the compact. Unfounded reports of all kinds 
were being circulated with the object of widening dissension and bringing 
about the downfall of the compact, and it was more than rumored that their 
circulation was being promoted and aided by men whose every effort should 
have been bent in a contrary direction. 

Not one word did the executive committee utter in condemnation of these 
false reports. Not one step did the executive committce take to preserve the 
existence of an organization which, in spite of the difficulties which beset its 
progress, was pushing its good work forward in a most intelligent, satisfactory 
and profitable manner. 

At no time did the executive committee make any effort to set before the 
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companies the true status of affairs. Apparently, unwilling to defend the 
compact by design, they seemed incapable of doing so, even by accident. 
Instead of vigorously upholding the organization and exhausting every en- 
deavor to maintain its useful existence, the executive committee sought to give 
it the coup-de-grace through the ill-timed, ill-advised and inimical circular to 
which reference has already been made. 

It was at this conjuncture that the compact commission realized that noth- 
ing short of heroic treatment would save the situation. A meeting was held. 
The condition of affairs was seriously weighed. After much deliberation, it 
was finally determined to appeal directly to the companies and lay the whole 
question before them. A circular was framed and signed by every member 
of the commission present. The circular was addressed directly to the com- 
panies. It was temperately and concisely worded. It did not venture to 
usurp authority, There was no attempt to legislate. It did not propose the 
formation of any new, nor the abrogation of any old rules. It carried to the 
companies the statement already made to the executive committee that the 
compact commission had absolutely no power to adjust a question which only 
the companies could satisfactorily settle. And it made an urgent entreaty to 
the companies to preserve the integrity of the best tariff organization New 
Orleans had ever bad. 

It was a firm, dignified, respectful and comprehensive exposition of a try- 
ing situation—an eloquent appeal which derived its power from the irresistible 
force of irrefutable facts and faultless logic. That it bore good fruit no one 
can question. If the compact lives to-day, it undoubtedly owes its existence 
to that circular. Perhaps it was a revolutionary method, but what of that? 
The history of the world shows that the greatest benefits have been the re- 
sultant effects of revolutions, 

I think I have compieiely answered the three interrogatories I propounded, 
Whether the answer is satisfactory it is not for me to determine, I might 
have been more voluble. I could not have been more sincere. I have en- 
deavored to write dispassionately, and to set down naught in malice, If I 
have failed in this, my failure must be charged to the imperfections of human 
nature, and if criticism should be aroused on that score, perhaps its severity 
may be mitigated by reminding the critic of that eloquent exclamation of 
Burke: ‘‘ He censures God who quarrels with the imperfections of man.” 

Col. Toby will have to alter his estimate of the fire waste in New Orleans 
this year, for appearances indicate that the sum total will be in excess of the 
amount fixed by him. Yesterday morning the large ship chandlery establish- 
ment of J. H. Menge & Son was completely destroyed, involving a loss of 
over $125,000, with $95,000 insurance. . 

It is impossible at this moment to secure a complete list of the companies 
interested. Three local companiesare ‘‘in it.” The Home for $5000, the 
Teutonia for $5000 and the Mechanics and Traders for $4500. 

The election of George Lanaux to the presidency of tne New Orleans In- 
surance Association, to supply the vacancy caused by the death of Pierre 
Lanaux, reflects credit upon all concerned. Mr. Lanaux is an amiable gen- 
tlemen, and an intelligent and energetic underwriter. His many friends wish 
him the success which his merit deserves. 

Mr. Gco. W. Dewey of the Niagara and Caledonian was in town fora few 
days this week studying the cotton and sugar questions, O’ HAGERTY. 

NEW ORLEANS, September 16. 





IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

In last week’s correspondence I stated that an injunction had been granted 
against the American Protective League. Nobody was surprised at this, but 
the fact that this injunction has been dissolved is causing any amount of talk 
in the local insurance circles, But the real sensation came on Thursday of 
last week, when The Boston Journal came out and announced that the suit 
against this concern had been withdrawn, for the reason, as that paper stated, 
that Isaac Farrar, who brought it, had been bought off, he receiving as a 
consideration $1200. The ‘‘supremes” of this colossal swindle, however, 
have no cause to rejoice at the dissolution of this temporary injunction, for 
no sooner was this withdrawn than another was put on by Andrew W. Bell, 

Among the many Massachusetts people on the other side of the water who 
would like to return to dear old Boston, but who do not like the idea of hav- 
ing to remain in quarantine twenty days, and who are extending their stay in 
consequence, is Wm. S. Smith, the Deputy Insurance Commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts. President Stephen H. Rhoades of the John Hancock Insurance 
Company shares with Mr. Smith inhisdilemma, Mrs. Hale, wife of the pres- 
ent Lieutenant-Governor, is with them. 

The Boston Life Underwriters Association will be represented at the meet- 
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ing of the National Association in New York this week by Messrs. James T. 
Phelps, Francis Marsh, Noah A. Plympton, Charles W. Holden and F. W. 
Bache. 

In his annual report to the stockholders of the Old Colony Railroad, Presi- 
dent F. Choate states, regarding the experiment of insuring against claims 
for injuries to persons and property, which his road entered upon the first of 
the year, that it has proved highly favorable to that corporation. 

Special Agents John D. Eaton of the Continental and W, F. Crook of the 
Prussian National have just been elected members of the New England In- 
surance Exchange. 

Chairman Emerson states that the New England Insurance Exchange will 
take no action on the coinsurance clause until the special committee ap- 
pointed to investigate that matter has heard from the Boston board. 

To-day and to-morrow are proving great days for the members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Insurance Union. The occasion is the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization, and, unlike these occasions in the past, this is being made espe- 
cially enjoyable from the reason that the gentlemen are accompanied by their 
ladies. To-day they are at Narragansett Pier. To-morrow they go to Lake 
View Farm and Point Judith. 

George W. Anderson was last week appointed attorney for the State of 
Massachusetts for Receiver Failley of the Iron Hall at Indianapolis. 

Osborne Howes, Jr., secretary of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, 
arrived back to-day from the Adirondacks, where he has been spending his 
vacation. 

At the office of the Connecticut Mutual your correspondent has been in- 
formed that it will probably be several weeks before a successor to the late D. 
W. Kilburn is appointed. The delay is caused by the absence of President 
Green, 

Insurance Commissioner Linehan of New Hampshire was in town the last 
of last week. 

The Reliance Marine ot England, having furnished the proper certificates 
and vouchers, has been admitted by Commissioner Merrill to Massachusetts. 
E. A. Pool, president of the China Mutual, has secured the agency in Bos- 
ton. 

Fred B, Carpenter is now making a tour through the West. He went via 
Montreal. 

George McCarthy of John C. Paige’s office is back from his trip of inspec- 
tion to the Lake Superior copper mine. 

Last month there were eighty-three alarms of fire in Boston. This in- 
volved a Joss, so far as adjusted up to date, of $39,600. The total insurance 

amounted to $554,600. Last year in August the total loss reached $95,155. 

Boston, MaAss., September Ig. GIL GILSON, 





NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 

The United States headquarters of the London Guarantee and Accident 
company in the Major block, this city, have assumed a lively look owing to 
the presence of Manager Edwards and Assistant Waite, who arrived in 
Chicago last week. They will soon apply for admission to Illinois and other 
Western States, and expect to be in shape to do business by the first of 
October. So many have been the inquiries as to the company’s standing in 
the old country, that I secured from Manager Edwards a copy of the finan- 
cial condition on June 30, this year, which is herewith appended : 


Amthoriond capital .. oo. ccccccscscccccccawecsvcccccccccece $1,250,000 
adeeb ree banesesssccescssscogeseawses secccecees 375,000 
EE A sisiRse sored eb User SS ccs soeceeeeresosesces 950,342 
Liabilities, except capital and net surplus........-.....se000- 217,321 
Surplus over all capital and all liabilities.................0.. 466,341 
PUNE MOONEE BOE FORT cone voc ccc escc rss ctsercqsesceccccess 367,978 


The London Guarantee was incorporated in 1869, and began business in 
the month of June, that year. A. R. Kirby is the managing director and E. 
G. L. Anderson, secretary. For the purpose of doing business here, a deposit 
of $200,000 will be made on the first of the month with the Insurance De- 
partment of New York. The company has been doing a large and profitable 
business in Canada for the past twelve years. 

Manager Walker, of the American Fire of New York and Granite State, 
has appointed Walter J. Wilson, of Minneapolis, State agent for Minnesota. 
He retains his interests in the local agency business of Herber & Wilson. 

It was learned that the Edison General Electric Company will place ali of 
its vast insurance interests in the hands of some competent underwriter. 
The selection of a representative, it is expected, will be made in a few days, 

On Saturday afternoon last, Gage E. Tarbell, resident secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, tendered a dinner to his city agents at the 





[ Zhursaay, 


Union League Club. Forty guests partook of the bounteous repast spread 
before them. Speeches followed the dinner and many were the happy hits 
made. 

I am reliably informed that Chicago is really to have a new fire insurance 
company with a capital of $200,000, which is to be in operation before the 
first of the new year, further than that many good men are behind this—the 
latest—scheme I am not at liberty to say. There have been so many new 
company rumors flying around the street that one hardly knows what to think, 
but this time it is said to be an absolute certainty. 

Talk about a Western department for the Scottish Union and National has 
been revived in Chicago. English Manager Duncan is said to favor the 
scheme by those who claim to know. 

The $100,000 line of insurance on the plant of Coit & Co., west side 
paints and oil dealers, was placed in the non-board companies last week at a 
rate of one per cent. The board tariff was $1.50 after the introduction of 
sprinklers, before that $2.00. 

F. O. Anderson, formerly with the Massachusetts Mutual, has joined the 
forces of the New York Life at this city. 

C, Parmenter, of Rutland, Vt., who some time ago secured the charter of 
the Rutland Fire of that city, the capital of which was never subscribed, was 
trying to sell the charter to Chicago brekers last week. At this writing no 
sale had been made. 


CHICAGO, September 19. G. A. W. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


[FRomM OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. | 

On Wednesday of last week a practical test of the automatic system of 
the Pneumatic Fire Alarm Telegraph Co. was made in the building Nos. 309 
and 311 Market street, occupied by Goodman Bros, & Co., for the benefit of 
the Underwriters Association. The building is equipped throughout with 
automatic alarms connected with the city’s fire alarm system, and the 
exhibition was to prove their efficiency. A fire was kindled in the cellar by 
Inspector William McDevitt of the Underwriters Association, and in about 
five seconds the nearest thermostat on the ceiling opened. About two minutes 
later Chemical Engine No. 1 and the Insurance Patrol arrived at the place. 
Altogether the experiment proved entirely successful. The introduction of 
an automatic fire alarm system by business and manufacturing establish- 
ments of the city will provea great benefit to those who adopt them, and 
willno doubt save the insurance companies a great deal of money; in fact had 
there been an automatic system in the Arrott mills, Thirteenth and Carpen- 
ter streets, which was burned to an almost total loss last week, it is safe to say 
that the fire department could have saved many thousands of dollars for the 
insurance companies. As it was, the fire burned for nearly half an hour 
tefore an engine arrived, owing to the defective city fire alarm system. 

The Provident Life and Trust Company of this city tendered its checque 
for $10,000 to Mayor Stuart, to be used to defray the expenses of cholera 
precautions. The Mayor, however, returned the checque, saying that the 
emergency at present is not grave enough to justify him in accepting it. The 
generous action of the Provident is, however, in keeping with its liberal 
methods of doing business. 

Frank Read, general agent of the National Life Insurance Company of 
Vermont for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, has removed his offices to the 
handsome new quarters at No. 435 Chestnut street, immediately in front of 
the proposed new bourse. The change of location has been rendered 
necessary by the rapid growth of the company’s business in the territory 
controlled by Mr. Read. 

The friends and associates of L. G. Fouse, president of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Association, tendered him a reception and banquet at the Colon- 
ade Hotel on Wednesday, September 14, 1892, the occasion being Mr. Fouse’s 
return from an European Trip.. Col. O. C. Bosbyshell presided at the ban- 
quet table, and made a happy speech welcoming the guest, who responded. 
The following gentlemen made speeches during the course of the evening: 
Col. W. W. Allen, W. S. Campbell, Alexander McKnight, J. P. Hale Jen- 
kins of Norristown, Levi B. Kaler of Phoenixville, A. P. Flint and Conrad 
B. Day. 

The insurance account of the immense rug and curtain manufacturing 
plant of Messrs. John Bromley & Sons of this city, involving over one and a 
half million dollars insurance, has been captured by the New England Mutual 
insurance companies, and there is a rumor afloat that a number of other 
well equipped sprinkled mills will follow suit. The old stagers and target 
mills will, however, remain with the stock companies until they either burn or 
improve sufficiently to get mutual insurance. Something should be done to 


















Sept. 22, 1892.| 


stop this business, and done quickly if the stock companies desire to protect 
their business interests here. If the mutuals can get enough textile mills in 
this city and make money on them, there is no good reason why they will not 
soon be after other classes of well protected manufacturing risks, and in fact 
mercantile risks. The present metaod of handling risks threatened with 
mutual competition is of no use whatever, and seldom has a risk that is 
referred to the committee of competition and appeals of the Philadelphia 
Fire Underwriters Association been saved from the mutuals. If there is to 
be competition at all, let us have it in earnest, and the only way to accom- 
plish this is to rescind the rate on any thoroughly equipped establishment as 


soon as it is positively assured that mutuals are bidding for it. This infor 
mation was, and can still be, easily obtained. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., September Ig. Q. U. AKER. 











INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 


(Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such as 
appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything of 
interest in connection with industrial assurance. ] 


—cC. Burger has been appointed superintendent for the Industrial Life in 
New York. 
—T. C. H. Jaques, late of Detroit, is now with the Western and Southern 


in Cleveland. 
—W. H. Fisher was promoted by the Prudential to assistant superintendent 


at Jersey City. 

—The Prudential appointed M. Murphy as assistant superintendent at 
Wilmington, Del. 

—The Western and Southern transferred Assistant J. Z. Jones from Cleve- 
land to Columbus. 

—The Prudential appointed J. H. Christopher to assistant superintendent 
at Somerville, N. J. 

—H. Lepage has been promoted to assistant superintendent for the Metro- 
politan at Bath, Me. 

—W. E. Lukingbeal has been promoted by the Prudential to assistant su- 
perintendent at Dayton, O. 

—The Metropolitan appointed Wm. H. Weldemere to assistant superin- 
tendent at Long Branch, N. J. 

—A. Farburger has been appointed assistant superintendent for the West- 
ern and Southern at Cincinnati. 

—The Metropolitan transferred Assistant George D. Barrett from Brock- 
ton, Mass., to Manchester, N. H. 

—The Metropolitan and Prudential are both to the front with literature 
dealing with the prevention of cholera. 

—H. J. Bright has been promoted to assistant superintendent for the Pru- 
dential in the Philadelphis. No. 5 district. 

—R. Bruen of Boston has been promoted to assistant superintendent by the 
Metrcpolitan and transferred to New Orleans, 

—The John Hancock promoted Agent G. G. Barnard to assistant superin- 
tendent under Superintendent Voshell at Boston. 

—M. Joseph has been appointed assistant superintendent for the Prudential 
in Baltimore No. 2 district in place of J. H. Wilson. 

—James Pitcher of Boston has been promoted by the John Hancock and 
transferred as assistant to Superintendent Pitcher’s district at Lowell. 

—It is said that the Metropolitan Life has a working force of seventy in 
the New Orleans district. A large debit should soon be put on at this rate, 

—Assistant W. E. Ralph was promoted by the Prudential to fill the vacancy 
at Binghamton caused by the transfer of Superintendent Broemel to Cincin- 
nati. 

—President Hegeman of the Metropolitan says that a number of the 
superintendents made increases in excess of their allotments by the end of 
August. 

—Thomas Williams, superintendent for the Metropolitan at New Orleans, 
has been elected vice-president of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Louisiana. 

—D. A. Kelly, assistant superintendent for the Metropolitan at Green- 
poiut, N. ¥., has been promoted to the superintendency of the South Pitts- 
burgh district. 

—‘' No one,” wrote Dickens, ‘‘is useless in this world who lightens the 
burden of it for any one else.” Then certainly the industrial agent is en- 
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titled to great credit, for his work promotes the welfare of very many house- 
holds on this continent. 


—The Prudential appointed Agent Von Arx to an assistancy at Milwaukee. 


—C. Madison has been promoted by the Prudential to assistant superin- 
tendent at Denver. 


—The Metropolitan have opened up at Nashville, Tenn., appointing Calvin 
T. May to superintendent there. Mr. May previously represented his com- 
pany at Dover, N. J. 

—Andrew Johnstone has resigned his assistancy with the Prudential at 
Dayton and will now represent the Home Life at Rochester, N. Y., as gen- 
eral agent for Western New York. 


—L. C. Rodgerson, superintendent for the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia at New Orleans, was recently presented by his field staff with an 
office outfit, comprising desk, chair and the articles necessary therewith. Mr, 
Rodgerson reports good progress for his company in this Southern field. 

—The volume of industrial assurance in force at the end of 1870 in Great 
Britian was about $37,000,000. From that out there was a rapid movement 
forward, and in 1880 the sum assured had increased to $106,500,000. At 
that time the system of purchasing life assurance by weekly premiums was 
not thoroughly developed. We were feeling our way, as it were. The poli- 
cies in force were for $30,000,000, In the next ten years, owing to the 
energy with which the crusade was carried on, industrial assurance had be- 
come a dominant force, and its success was beyond any question, for we had 
not less than $438,750,000 carried on the lives of men, women and children 
as a wise provision for the expenses of an event which is bound to occur in 
every life. In these ten years we not only made up the $76,500,000 we were 
behind the Britishers, but placed ourselves ahead of them by over $14,000,000, 
The work of industrial agents on the other side of the Atlantic was vigorous, 
however, to enable them to have a credit of $424,950.000 as a result of their 
labors in the life assurance field. What the next ten years will bring forth 
with us is hard to prophesy, but at the present rate $1,200,000,000 will not 
be far out of the way as an estimate. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS 
THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION, 2 

The minor hall of the Carnegie Music Hall building, Fifty-seventh street 
and Seventh! avenue, New York city, was well filled with delegates when 
President Raymond called the third annual convention ot the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters to order at 10.45, on the morning of Wednes- 
day, September 21. William H. Lambert of Philadelphia, at the request of 
the president, opened the session with an eloquent prayer for guidance and 
blessing. The president then introduced Tilden Blodgett, the president of 
the Life Insurance Association of New York, who made the following address 
of welcome: 

TILDEN BLopGETT: ‘‘Mr. President, officers and delegates of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters: It gives me great pleasure to stand before 
you to-day, and especially to Lid you welcome in the name of the Life Insurance 
Association of New York, We are delighted that so many have come to our 
city at the present time, when from reports that have gone abroad some might 
have been led to believe that there was something in the nature of a sickness 
amongst us. When we take into consideration the fact that our city, which is 
bounded on both sides by its two rivers, has over two millions of inhabitants, 
and in our suburbs there is another million and a half, the fact that we have 
had one or two cases of supposed cholera shows that ours is a very healthy 
city. The telegrams sent you by the president assuring you that our city was 
not only perfectly healthy, but that we are free from any epidemic, have evi- 
dently had their effect as shown by the large number here present. We are 
one of the healthiest if not the healthiest city in the country. We are glad the 
weather department has given us such a beautiful day, and I want to say how 
honored the New York Association feels that you have selected our city as the 
meeting place for the third annual convention, There is so much to be done 
that I have been asked to make my address a very short one, and I am simply 
called upon as representing the association, to say that we welcome you 
from the bottom of our hearts, one and all. We have a number of little 
pleasures which we desire to have you participate in, beginning with to-day. 
You will therefore excuse me from saying anything further except that we 
will try to the best of our ability to make your visit to this city so interesting 
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that you will want to come again very soon, After adjournment at half past 
twelve to-day there will be a special train furnished on the elevated road to 
which we will move in a body from the hall, the train leaving a little before 
one o'clock for the foot of Rector street. At that point we will take the 
steamer Sandy Hook, and move out into the harbor where a light collation 
will be served. The boat will then go up the East river and back again to 
the Hudson, proceeding as far as possible, but landing the party about six 
o'clock. We have had to curtail our trip down the bay as some persons might 
object to being in the neighborhood of quarantine and seeing ships that have 
had cholera on board. To-morrow evening there will be a theatre party to 
which the ladies are invited, and on Friday night a banquet will be served 
at Delmonico’s. The chairmen of the different delegations will receive 
instructions as to how to procure tickets‘for these little entertainments, In 
closing, I again bid you all a hearty welcome to New York city for your third 
annual convention.” 

C. W. Holden moved that the order of business as printed in the pro- 
gramme prepared be adopted for the sessions of the convention. The 
motion was carried, 

On the president announcing the roll call, James T, Phelps made a sugges- 
tion that the members should rise in responding to their names, thus intro- 
ducing themselves to the rest of the delegates. 

The roll call then proceeded and the following officers and delegates were 


reported present : 
OFFICERS. 

President, Charles H. Raymond, New York; vice-presidents, I. Lay- 
ton Register, Philadelphia; Alexander Harbison, Hartford; secretary, 
E. H. Plummer, Philadelphia ; treasurer, William Ratcliffe, New York ; 
executive committee, C. E. Tillinghast, chairman, Cleveland, O.; Joseph 
Ashbrook, Philadelphia ; George P. Haskell, New York ; Thomas P. Mor- 
gan, Jr., Washington ; Charles H. Ferguson, Chicago; J. W. Iredell, Jr., 
Cincinnati; Ben. S. Calef, Boston ; J. D. Sutton, Kansas City ; George C. 
Dewey, Portland, Me.; H. P. Goddard, Baltimore ; B, F. Stahl, St. Paul ; 
W. J. Roddy, Rock Hill; C. E. Staniels, Concord; H. A. Holmes, Detroit ; 
ex-president, George N. Carpenter, Boston ; honorary member, C. M. Ran- 
som, Boston. 

DELEGATES, 

Baltimore Life Underwriters Association—Henry P. Goddard, Mutual 
Benefit ; Frank Markoe, Penn Mutual ; W. G. Obertueffer, New England 
Mutual ; C. W. Jackson, Phoenix ; Munroe Snell, Berkshire. 

Boston Life Underwriters Association—C. W. Holden, Washington Life ; 
N. A. Plympton, Penn Mutual ; William F. Bache, Northwestern Mutual ; 
James T. Phelps, National, Vermont ; Francis Marsh, John Hancock. 

Chicago Association of Life Underwriters—William D. Wyman, Berkshire; 
John K. Stearns, Connecticut Mutual ; Charles A. Weidenfeller, Metropoli- 
tan; James W. Janney, Provident Life and Trust ; Ben. Williams, State 
Mutual. 

Cleveland Life Underwriters Association—S. S. Saffold, Provident Life 
and Trust ; C. E. Lawton, Mutual ; P. W. Ditto, Travelers; E. W. Christy, 
United States; E. M. Tillinghast, Manhattan. 

Kansas City Life Underwriters Association—J. D. Sutton, Washington ; 
H. K. Lyon, New York ; S. S. Simpson, Connecticut Mutual; C, E. Hoch- 
stetler, Travelers. 

Kentucky Life Underwriters Association—Francis Maguire, Jr., Mutual, 

Life Insurance Association of the Carolinas—J. D. Church, New York. 

Life Insurance Association of New Jersey—Edward E. Sill, National of 
Vermont ; C. D. Paul, Northwestern Mutual ; C. C. Herrick, Atna. 

Life Insurance Association of New York—Tilden Blodgett, Equitable ; 
H. A. Appelius, New York; Robert I. Murray, Provident Life and Trust ; 
John F. Collins, Prudential ; W. M. Datesmen, New England Mutual. 

Life Underwriters Association of the District of Columbia—C, F. Lewis, 
AEtna. 

Life Underwriters Association of Kansas—C. J. Gore, Connecticut Mutual; 
E. W. Poindexter, Northwestern. 

Life Underwriters Association of Nebraska—H. D. Neeley, Equitable ; 
W. S. Wilson, United States ; O. H. Jeffries, Massachusetts Mutual. 

Life Underwriters Association of Eastern New York—D. H. Ayers, New 
York ; A. A. Dayton, Connecticut Mutual. 

Louisiana Life Underwriters Association—T. H. Bowles, Mutual Life; 
Max Braun, Provident Savings. 

Maine Life Underwriters Association—W.H. Anderson, New York; J. 
B. Brackett, Washington; F. H. Hazleton, Equitable; C. F. Dunlap, 
Mutual Benefit ; F. A. Burns. 

Michigan Life Insurance Agents Association—D, A. Pierson, Aitna; A. F. 
R. Arndt, Berkshire; C. W. Pickell, Massachusetts Mutual; H. G. Van Tuy], 
Mutual Benefit ; Charles S. White, Northwestern Mutual. 

Minnesota Association of Life Underwriters—H. L. Sheppard, Mutual 
Benefit ; S. D. Wilkes, Equitable ; J. W. Smith, Provident Life and Trust ; 
Lindsey Webb, State Mutual; W. B. Thorn, Equitable. 

New Hampshire Life Underwriters Association—C, S. Parker, Atna; C. 
E. Staniels, Connecticut Mutual ; R. H. Cheney, Mutual. 

Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters—William H. Lambert, 
Mutual; H. C. Lippincott, Penn Mutual; Richard Fisher, Washington ; I, 
O. Chapman, Connecticut Mutual ; Wm. M. Scott. 

Providence Life Underwriters Association—J. K. Voshell, John Hancock 
Mutual. 
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St. Louis Life Underwriters Association—A. B. Denton, Connecticut 
Mutual; M. W. Leet, Provident Life and Trust: Harry May, Equitable ; 
E. F. Berkly, Jr., Mutual. 

Tennessee and Alabama Life Underwriters Association—Thomas Peters, 
chairman; L. D. Drewry, Mutual Benefit ; P. T. Throop, Northwestern ; 
A. Uhlfelder, Manhattan ; C. V. LeGraw, Equitable. ‘ 

Vermont Association of Life Underwriters—W. H. S. Whitcomb, Equit- 
able ; C. F. R. Jenne, Mutual ; Isaac S. Bonney. 

Wisconsin Life Underwriters Association—H. H. Kinney, Home; D. E. 
Murphy, Northwestern Mutual. 

Several telegrams were received by the secretary, stating that other mem- 
bers and delegations would arrive later. 

At this stage a handsome floral trophy consisting of a crescent and star on 
a pillar with a dove perched on the crescent, was brought into the hall, and 
T. H. Bowles of New Orleans presented it in behalf of Louisiana in a few 
humorous and poetic remarks referring to the dove as emblematic of his own 
purity and innocence. His remarks caused much laughter and applause and 
were responded to by President Raymond in a similiar tone. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT RAYMOND. 


GENTLEMEN—With undisguised pleasure and heartfelt satisfaction I have the 
honor to address the third annual convention of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

The delegations from the many and widely distant local associations of life insur- 
ance toilers throughout our land here assembled prove by their presence, as well 
as by the high character of their individualities, the interest felt in our proceedings 
by the thousands of members composing the organizations which you represent. 
Your assembly is not, like the usual convention of representative business men, a 
gathering having for its object and immediate intent the accumulation of financial 
wealth and strength; it is the union of envoys from the most active and incisive 
working men of any class or profession everywhere in our country for the purpose 
of promoting friendly thoughts and genial sympathies between keenest competi- 
tors for business; for the purpose of elevating and improving the moral tone and 
character of a calling which, both in its objects and results, already stands grandly 
at the very head of all the business enterprises of the world; for the purpose of cul- 
tivating by word and deed the sublime intention of peace on earth, and by sincere 
and cordial fraternization expressing good will towards men. We can say with 
honest and excusable pride that this convention of business men, delegates from 
the great industrious centres of commerce throughout the United States, is a con- 
vention devoid of politics and innocent of pecuniary ambition. It is a convocation 
of life insurance teachers sent by their fellows and co-workers in widely separated 
localities, to promote existing means and to adopt new plans for the better, closer 
and more confidential acquaintance of all the good and earnest laborers in our call- 
ing, and for the still higher elevation of the noble intents and practices of that call- 
ing. That your efforts and aims in these directions may and will be marked by 
ability and crowned with success is my profound wish and my firm and emphatic 
belief. You represent duty to civilization and progress for mankind; that duty you 
will perform, and by its performance that progress will be aided. We are here to 
give expression to the fraternal spirit which actuates the great body of life insur- 
ance advocates in this nation, and our words and acts in that expression must in 
turn flow back to and over our entire constituencies, carrying approval to the hon- 
est, applause to the brave and encouragement to the devoted ones who make up 
the grand army of life insurance producers in America. What the work of that 
army of hard toiling, earnestly pleading, triumphantly convincing men produces in 
effect upon the community at large may be summed up in three emphatic words 
economy, competence, prosperity. The wonderful energy expended and results 
achieved by our fraternity may be imagined when we point to the figure of, ap- 
proximately, one thcusand millions of dollars of new insurance applied jfor and 
issued through the lite insurance agents of America during a single period of 
twelve months—the year 1891. When we consider the struggle, the competition, 
the rivalry exercised 1n piacing almost every dollar of that thousand million, we are 
all the more deeply impressed with the praiseworthy motives which impel these 
struggling rivals to send us to this*meeting in order that we may formulate and 
give expression to the feelings of friendship, brotherhood and mutual respect with 
which in the midst of this fierce competition they actually regard one another in all 
this great land, from the lakes of the North to the Mexican Gulf, and to and from 
the shores of either ocean. 

It is scarcely my province, gentlemen, to refer at this time to the various sub- 
jects which will attract your deliberations during the session of this convention; 
they will be presented in the reports of your executive committee or will arise ini- 
tiatively from your debates. Nor is it primarily my desire in these remarks to sug- 
gest measures for the improvement of our social advantages or the reform of unde- 
sirable business conditions. There is, nevertheless, one topic which, however 
carefully approached or delicately avoided in the deliberative assemblies of our 
local associations, is everywhere in men’s minds and at all times and places a sub- 
ject of animadversion among fair-minded and well-meaning solicitors of life insur- 
ance. 

Upon this subject it seems proper that official opinion should be both expected 
and expressed. 

A fissure in the masonry of a strong wall may imperil the safety of the statliest 
palace ; a leak in the hull of a buoyant ship may endanger the tallest frigate. 

The fissure in our wall, the leak in our hull, is the unhappy and unsanctioned 
practice of rebate. It springs from illegal bargains, it causes invidious classifica- 
tions ; it results in unjust and weak lived insurance contracts. We have discussed 
its demerits on all their disgraceful points ; we have adopted long series of reso- 
lutions deploring its errors and injuries; we have appointed and instructed com- 
mittees to abate its ravages. Individually we have discouraged it by example and 
collectively ; we have denounced it by precept. Legislation has been invoked to 
threaten and surround it with all the terrors which menace misdemeanor and a con- 
scientious and collaborating insurance press has eloquently exposed its improprie- 
ties and graphically illustrated its enormities. But still it—rebate—stalks the land 
hke a pestilence. Quarantined at certain points by concerted action of courageous 
and exemplary men, it breaks out at others with apparently renewed virulence. 
Illogical, unnecessary, merciless, it has destroyed confidence among dealers and 
has debased the self respect of those who practiced it. [tis believed and hoped 
that this evil is to-day on the wane and doubtless under the increasing influences 
of the national and local associations it would be eventually stamped out, but not 
before it had still done great wrong between man and man and lasting injury to 
the insuring community. 

The reason for the merely gradual effect of our efforts towards this reform is 
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found in the fact that the morale of our business cannot be entirely infiuenced by 
the acts of associated agents; to accomplish the needed result they would require 
‘*a more perfect union,’ which, yp is far from possible. In the companies, 
and the companies alone, is to be found the means of a spe«dy elimination of this 
pernicious fault which by secret deception and underhanded practices does wrong 
to the deserving agent, works injustice to the trusting policyholder and sickens the 
body corporate of the insurance companv as disease would sicken the vital body of 
one of its insured. When the officers of the companies shall unite to disapprove 
this evil ard to discharge without hope of replacement every agent who practices 
it in violation of law and defiance of honest public opinion, then, and not until 
then, will the business of obtaining life insurance become as truly without 
reproach, as under the persistent pursuit of the gallant and plucky men who follow 
it, it to-day is truly without fear. To urge, counsel and encourage such united 
action of our companies should be the effort, as it is the desire, of every one of 
their trustworthy representatives in the field as well as of every Joc:! association 
represented on this floor. All our officers sympathize with this intention, and the 
time, it is hoped, is fast coming for their conjoint and efficient action to carry it 
into effect. Our own duty clearly lies in rendering them such loyal aid as shall 
lessen thei: labor and hasten its successful accomplishment. 

Gentlemen, the work of the convention lies before you. ‘Thousands of interested 
and expectant friends and sympathizers await its development with confidence in 
the integrity of your processes and hope in the value of their results. They will 
not be disappointed. A photographic press will depict your deliberations and 
your home societies—the principals whose ideas you here represent—will award to 
your labors due and deserved praise and approbation. 

Gentlemen, when a year ago, at Detroit, I first had the honor of addressing you 
as president of your association, I was embarrassed to find words to express my 
appreciation of the compliment you had just conferred upon me. To-day I find 
myself equally unable to give utterance to my heartfelt thanks for the uniform and 
uninterrupted courtesies, personal friendship and official kindness for which I am 
your debtor from that day to the present moment. 

With these most grateful recollections my earnest and active wishes are, and 
always shall be, for the increasing prosperity and beneficent well doing of our con- 
genial bond of union, The National Association of Life Underwriters. 


The reading of the minutes of the previous convention was dispensed with 
on vote, j 

C. E. Tillinghast, chairman of the executive committee. then read the re- 
port of that body, from which we give the following extract : 


MR, PRESIDENT AND DELEGATES :—Your executive committee elected at the 
last annual convention held a brief session at the Hotel Cadillac, Detroit, June 18, 
1891. After organization a committee of five, to include the chairman and secre- 
tary, was appointed and authorized to take such action as they might deem 
advisable with reference to the commurication of the Hon. C. B. Ellerbe, Presi- 
dent National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. The memorial of said 
committee and reply of the commissioners’ convention, appended to this report, is 
regarded by your committee as of great interest and importance. 

Two subsequent meetings were held: the first at Hotel Brunswick, New York, 
October 28 and 29, 1891, present, nineteen out of a possible twenty-one; the 
second at Hotel Wellington, Chicago, May 25 and 26, 1892, attendance fifteen. 

At the New York meeting, J. C. Thompson of the Detroit Association, hav- 
ing engaged in other business, tendered his resignation as a member of the execu- 
tive committee. The resignation was accepted and H. A. Holmes of the 
same association was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Since the last annual meeting seven associations have conformed to the require- 
ments of our constitution and have been duly admitted to membership in the 
National Association, as follows: Texas Life Underwriters Association; Life 
Underwriters Association of Eastern New York; Life Insurance Association of 
Tennessee and Alabama; Kansas Life Underwriters Association; Life Under- 
writers Association of Louisiana; Life Insurance Association of New Jersey ; 
Kentucky Life Underwriters Association. 

Such material accessions are a source of gratification under any circumstances, 
especially so when localities so widely separated are represented, thus demonstrat- 
ing the fact that the en‘ire fraternity is aroused to the importance of association, 
and that ours is in fact as in name a National Association. 

We received from the committee on speakers and topics the very gratifying 
report that our esteemed ex-president, Col. George N. Carpenter, and L. A. 
Spicer, secretary of the Chicago Association, had kindly consented to address the 
present convention. Subjects: Col. Carpenter, ‘‘ Our Local Associations, Their 
Influence and Mission.’’ Mr. Spicer, ‘‘ Now and Then.” 

Your executive committee invited the Association of Actuaries and the Associa- 
tion of Medical Examiners to send a delegation not to exceed five of their number 
to represent them, such representatives to be admitted to seats in this convention 
and formally welcomed to our deliberations. 

As a result of its deliberations the executive committee respectfully submit the 
following recommendations: 

First. That early in the convention the president appoint a committee to con- 
sist of one member from each delegation to nominate officers for the ensuing year, 
and members of the executive committee to succeed those whose terms now expire. 

Second. That the various companies be memorialized as follows: 


MEMORIAL, 


The practice of rebating is universally regarded as pernicious, and detrimental 
alike to the companies and to their representatives. 

Careful observation has confirmed the opinion that the honorable and intelli- 
gent agents everywhere are opposed to it. ‘The anti-rebate laws which have been 
passed in many States, in every instance were enacted as the result of earnest 
efforts by the agents. This legislation did not form the sentiment hostile to 
rebating, but was the result of it. 

Where such laws are in force self-respecting, law-abiding agents have no alter- 
native but to obey, and it 1s a hardship that such agents should sometimes, no 
matter how infrequently, be brought in competition with less scrupulous men who 
secretly evade the law. ‘ 

Where no such laws exist, many agents who greatly deplore the evil of rebating, 
are by the severe strain of competition exposed to the temptation to violate their 
convictions. 

With the admitted fact that the possible revival of the practice of rebating will 
work untold harm to the great business of life insurance, and as the great body of 
faithful representatives of the business are united in their efforts to exterminate the 
practice, and as it only remains for the companies to add to their cordial sympathy 
in the movement, definite co-operation ; 

Therefore, be it resolved by the National Association of Life Underwriters that 
the companies—who need no assurance of the loyal devotion of their agents—are 
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earnestly requested to promptly adopt such measures as will exclude from the bus 
ness all agents who may thereafter persist in the practice of rebating. 

Third. ‘That a catalogue be printed which shall contain a list of associations, 
members of the National Association, with dates of organization, and names of 
members in conjunction with the amended constitution and by-laws. 

Fourth. That the secretary prepare a suitable blank and mail a copy thereof 
to the secretaries of the local associations in January of each year, requesting a 
statement of the membership, number and character of meetings, and such other 
enquiries as will give the executive committee full information regarding the con- 
dition of such local associations. ‘That the secretary communicate with the local 
secretaries whenever important information is desired, and that he shall embody in 
his annual report to the executive committee the consolidated statement of what- 
ever information he has obtained. 

m [Eke _ reccommendation proposed certain changes in the constitution and 
y-laws. 

Sixth. That further action regarding the following subjects be indefinitely 
postponed: (a) The proposed bureau of information. (4) The adoption of an 
emblem for the use of the National Convention. (c) The appointing of a com- 
mittee of five to correspond with the various leading educational institutions for the 
purpose of ascertaining to what extent they now teach the principles of life insur- 
ance, etc. 

In conclusion allow me to say your representatives were most rok age enter- 
tained at each meeting: in October by our esteemed president, Col. Charles H. 
Raymond, and the Life Insurance Association of New York; in May by 
Charles H. Ferguson and the Chicago Life Underwriters Association; and the 
— desires to place upon record its appreciation of, and cordial thanks for 
the same. 

In recognition of the uniform kindly courtesies received, the chairman tenders 
each member of the committee sincere thanks, and congratulates the National 
Association upon its great good fortune in securing s2 able, enthusiastic, and 
devoted a committee to serve its numerous and importan’ interests. Respectfully 
submitted, C. E. TILLINGHAST, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 


William H. Lambert moved that the report of the executive committee be 
received and that action be deferred on it, with the exception of that part re- 
lating to the nominating committee. The motion was carried. 

The report of the treasurer was then read showing receipts during the year 
of $1100, disbursements of $395.18, and a balance on hand of $1,000.67. 

George P. Haskell moved that the report of the treasurer be accepted and 
placed on file. 

The president then appointed the nominating committee as follows: 
Chairman, W. H. Lambert, Philadelphia; W. G. Obertueffer, Balti- 
more; N. A. Plympton, Boston; Willlam D. Wyman; Chicago; S. S. 
Saffold, Cleveland; James I.. Johnson, Connecticut; C. S. Warburton, 
Indiana ; C. E. Hochstetler, Kansas City ; Francis Maguire, Jr., Kentucky ; 
J D. Church, Carolinas; Edward E. Sill, New Jersey; H. A. Appelius, New 
York ; C. F. Lewis, D.strict of Columbia ; E. W. Poindexter, Kansas ; W. S. 
Wilson, Nebraska ; T. J. Williams, Eastern New York ; J. W. Moore, West- 
ern New York; Max Braun, Louisiana; W. H. Anderson, Maine; D. A. 
Pierson, Michigan ; J. W. Smith, Minnesota ; C.S. Parker, New Hampshire; 
Henry C. Ayers, Pittsburg; J. K. Voshell, Providence ; A. B. Denton, St- 
Louis ; C. V. Le Graw, Tennessee and Alabama; C, F. R. Jenne, Vermont ; 
and H. H. Kinney, Wisconsin, 

The convention adjourned at 12 M. until Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


After transacting some preliminary business, the association listened to the 
following address by Colonel George N. Carpenter of Boston : 


LOcAL ASSOCIATIONS—THEIR USEFULNESS AND MISSION, 


The influences through which life insurance has attained the prominence it has 
to-day have been varied and positive. Its steady growth has not come by acci- 
dent any more than the autumnal harvests which now greet the husbandmen have 
come by accident. Nor has its onward march been hastened by chance any mdte 
than chance swings the heavenly bodies in their vast orbits. 

The success of life insurance is due to causes which were both natural and irre- 
sistible. Its marvelous growth has been possible simply because its principle of 
beneficence appeals to the noblest instincts in man and encourages that sentiment 
ot fraternity which finds its appropriate expression in deeds of helpfulness and 
will. In its conception it intended to improve the temporal condition of the indi- 
vidual and inspire new hope in the heart of humanity, and thus make the world 
better. With this lofty end in view it did not wait for success to overtake it, on the 
theo:y that humanity demands its development and existence, but, rather on the 
contrary, it found the idea already incorporated in the human mind, and simply 
opened a practical channel or outlet for human benefactions, 

It was thus that life insurance, as a a sought recognition and became 
established through the enactment of equitable laws in the various States, th h 
the contracts offered the public by the different companies, and by meeting the 
demands of all classes for a protection that should be unquestioned and secure. In 
these laws and policy contracts are expressed the sentiments of a people, just as 
the popular faiths are expressed in the creeds of the churches, and political prin- 
ciples in platforms of parties. So, too, a sentiment for organization already existed 
among the field workers in life insurance which needed only to be developed by 
some general movement, and properly directed, to unite the agents in associations 
for mutual help and the good of the cause. 

Years ago attempts were made in various parts of the country to bring the agents 
together in some such way, but the effort failed. The reason was obvious. The 
field workers were antagonistic, often attacking the personal character of a rival 
agent as well as the standing of the company he represented. Then, too, in many 
cases, the men engaged in soliciting for life insurance entered upon it as an experi- 
ment and a make-shift rather than as a legitimate business ; and the highest recom- 
mendation on applicant for a position as a solicitor could give was that he had 
made a failure in everything else he had undertaken to do. Solicitors were ignor- 
ant of the principles and legitimate practices of life insurance and blundered into 
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whatever success they acquired. They wandered from one company to another 
without —_ idea of permanency and were ‘‘rolling stones gathering no moss.” 
‘Under such conditions there could be no possible way of organizing life associa- 
tions. 

With the progress of life insurance came a change for the better. To-day men 
who enter its service do so with the intention of making it a life work. Men of 
education, of thought, of ability and enterprise are attracted to this field of labor 
and find in it incentives for their noblest efforts and use for all their talents. What 
was a rare thing twenty-five years ago in the building up of a profitable agency has 
become ,at the present time, a very common occurrence. 

With these improved conditions it became an easy matter to bring together the 
agents and to form the various local associations. They are no longer experi- 
ments, but have become important factors in the upbuilding of a mighty business. 
Although their history is very short, as we measure time, yet they have concen- 
trated into the last few years the work of a generation, so to speak, and filled these 
years with rich promises for the future. 

The life underwriters’ associations are formal declarations that the members be- 
lieve the advancement of lite insurance—the most philanthropic of all the forms of 
human endeavor—profession, or business, can be best promoted by those means 
which are honorable and fair. 

In the Greek mythology the gods were the embodiment of the highest conception 
of love, wisdom, and beauty of wich the Hellenic mind was capable. ‘Thus these 
ideals became a part of that religion which made life everywhere influenced by 
loving divinities. 

In these local associations the agents have centered their hopes for better things ; 
and in them have enthroned purposes which tend to bring about true reform. 
These purposes cannot be personified like the Penates of the Grecian homes, but 
they can become our ideals in business life. For ideals do not belong alone to the 
dreams of ts, the ambitions of statesmen, or the inspiration of artists. They 
ought likewise to be noble incentives in business life, to lift daily thought and action 
into the domain of principle and sincerity. With such intentions the efficiency of 
the local associations will be recognized as they overcome the weakness of indi- 
vidual efforts with the strength which comes from united action. While individual 
efforts may be of great service, yet they are insignificant when compared to the 
power of united efforts having the same object in view, just as the action of a dis- 
ciplined army is more effective than the license of a mob. 

The usefulness of insurance associations may be considered in various aspects: 
First, in a negative sense ; the tendency has been that members have abandoned 
dishonorable methods and practices in personal dealing. They have declared that 
any victory which comes at the expense of personal honor is disastrous in the end 
to the cause of life insurance and fatal to that permanent success for which we are 
laboring. Second, in a positive way ; ‘these associations have pledged the members 
to those principles which stand for the future good of the profession, to the elimina- 
tion of doubtful experiments, and that as far asit lies in their power there shall be no 
stain upon the reputation of life insurance, but rather, its name shal be asynonym 
for all that is trustworthy and just in business transactions. 

The local associations seek to develop better ways and means, and in doing this 
they educate the men engaged in the business to a higher appreciation of the 
respectabil'ty of their work. In a sense our associations are schools where the 
members discuss measures of a general interest and consider the proper course of 
action, and while discarding differences of opinions which legitimately refer to the 
individual companies, yet in a friendly way they consider those larger questions 
which relate to the business as a whole. But more than this, in the process of 
education they stimulate young men to enter the ousiness of life insurance with the 
same careful preparation that would be required to enter mercantile life, or bank- 
ing, or the learned professions. To-day successful men engaged in agency work 
enco e their sons to fit themselves to follow in the footsteps of their fathers. 
The ir fluence of these associations, by elevating the business to the dignity of a 
profession, has done much to encourage this idea of family succession. Nor is this 
educational process confined to members and insurance workers alone; its scope 
is broader and reaches the public generally; for, through the regular meetings of 
the various associations the people are informed of the progress and growth of life 
insurance and the untold good it is doing. Well-known men of the highest stand- 
ing in different professions and business callings are invited to address the associa- 
tions at their public meetings and their powerful and eloquent endorsements of the 
importance and value of life insurance are reported in the newspapers and read by 
thousands all over the land. Such disinterested indorsements reinforce the agent's 
appeals and create and stimulate a heaithy public sentiment. Better than learned 
essays and scientific dissertations are these fresh expressions from the lips of men 
of known character and influence in the various communities where our associa- 
tions exist. 

Before the Boston association, Rev. Phillips Brooks made an eloquent speech 
which attracted great attention, in which he said: ‘‘ Life insurance has gone for- 
ward and is going forward at a tremendous pace, and I am glad to accept it as a 
sign of the majestic progress of man “ * * and blessed be the occupation of 
men who are doing so much to eliminate worry from our human lives.’ Atanother 
meeting, President Capen of Tufts College, declared, ‘‘ Life insurance as an insti- 
tution has done something to dignify and glorify human affection, and to show 
men that the noblest end of their existence is attained when they live not for them- 
selves but for those they love, when they transform their daily sacrifices into perma- 
nent provisions for those that are dearer to them than their own souls.’ Rev. Dr. 
H. L. Wayland in a masterly address before the Philadelphia association, very 
truly said, ‘‘ The essence of life insurance lies in security. There are four corner 
stones: Ample resources; managers and agents of high character; good laws, 
and unslumbering oversight."’ Mr. Talcott Williams, before the same association, 
closed a very able speech with the words, ‘‘ Death is an accident; but provident 
care for the future and the love which prompts it—these are not accidents. Life in- 
surance is not an accident. It comes from the same universal love which, brooding 
over sinful humanity, raises it to a higher plane and a better life. As I see insur- 
ance grow; as I see the $4,000,0co,000 of to-day become $12,000,000,000 a decade 
hence, I feel that it is additional proofs for those 

*Who trust that God is love indeed, 
And love, creation’s final law.’ ”’ 

In an address before the Detroit association, Mr. E. A. Fraser said, ‘‘ It is won- 
derful what life insurance has accomplished in this country. Itjis net meas- 
sured simply by money. You have inspired self-reliance. No man can be a 
self-reliant, independent man, who is a mendicant. You have taught the people 
that they can be independent and take care of themselves and leave a competency 
to take care ot their families when they are gone, and such men are the stuff out of 
which armies are made when we are threatened by Great Britain, or any other 
power in the world.” Before the Chicago association, Hon. Thomas B. Bryan, in 
a speech of great power, declared, “‘If a man of three score years may give the 
result of his observation and experience, a than half of that time in the 
settlement of estates, I unhesitatingly declare that your calling, life insurance, as 
conducted honestly by the standard companies of America, ranks among the 
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highest forms of human beneficence and is entitled to universal acceptance.” At 
a mecting of the New York association, Hon. Chauncey M. Depew eloquently 
advocated the claims of life insurance, and said, ‘‘It has been my fortune for a 
quarter of a century to be the counsel as a lawyer and associated in business with 
men whose accumulations distinguished them among their fellows as rich; it has 
been my ee as 1 sum up to-night a quarter of a century of review of the 
lives of the thousand men who have been represented upon my ledger or in my 
secret counsel, that the majority of them have either failed in business or died 
poor. 

These words, from speeches delivered before the various associations of our 
country, are object lessons for the education of the people. Our presence here 
to-day emphasizes the usefulness of the local associations, through which has come 
the establishment of this National Association, whose influence has already been 
felt throughout the land. As a great advisory body it will supplement and encour- 
age the work of the various local associations, and stimulate the formation of new 
ones until throughout our country the field workers will be joined together in one 
great unity of concurrent action. 

While the mission of the local associations in the future cannot be outlined in 
detail, yet, in a general way, it may be said that the members through organiza- 
tions which seek unity of purpose and harmony in action, will encourage those 
sentiments which make our business honorable and progressive. Especially will 
the asscciations be prepared to take up and consider the many questions which 
arise relating to field work and be able to solve them in a manly fashion, and so 
adjust their action thereon that they shall help forward the best interests of life 
insurance. But a grander mission awaits us in the future, in stimulatinga nobler 
activity and a higher regard for our profession, thus emphasizing the words of 
Elizur Wright, that ‘‘ honorable life insurance agents deserve a foremost place 
among the honorable workers of the civilized world.” 

The mission of our associations is to encourage a co-operation which perpetuates 
what is good and frowns upon what is bad; which makes even competition a help 
rather than a hindrance to the general advance of the business; a co-operation 
with the officers of companies in their efforts to carry forward their work so as to 
reflect honor upon the cause ; a co-operation which fosters personal friendship ; a 
union whose influence stimulates a healthy growth of life insurance in the world. 

Professional pride is an important element in securing any permanent success. 
Indispensable in war where dangers threaten on every side, it is no less important 
in peaceful pursuits where high ideals woo to noble achievements. Pride in 
scholarly attainments is as important as love of knowledge as an incentive to win 
the blessings o ‘true culture. Pride in a nation’s prowess and a nation's possi- 
bilities characterize true patriotism as much as the willingness to jeopardize life in 
defence of one’s native land. The local associations awaken in the members this 
commendable pride, to be faithtul workers in a calling whose blessings cover 
humanity as the heavens bend over the earth. 

With this pride inspiring all true men and with a mutual trust in the motives 
which are actuating each other, a closer union than ever before will characterize 
those engaged in our business. It is not drawing upon our imagination to 
prophesy that in the near future it is among the possibilities that there will be called 
an insurance congress, composed of delegates from this National Association, the 
executive officers of companies, the Medical Examiners and Actuaries Associa- 
tions, Insurance Journalists Association, and representatives from the Insurarce 
Commissioners Association. Such an assembly, composed of men whose best 
thought has been given to the consideration of the vast interests involved in the 
laws, management, and progress of life insurance, would be of incalculable value, 
not only to the companies, but to the great insuring public. 

My final words, which I believe will meet with a unanimous response, are, that 
here in this National Convention, speaking as with the united voice of the members 
of all the associations, we renew our pledges of ceaseless devotion and of loyal serv- 
ice to the cause of life insurance in our common country. 





The Alliance Reinsures Again. 


VERY few companies can boast of reinsuring all their risks twice in one year, 
but this what the Alliance of New York has done. Last January, it will be 
remembered, this company turned over its outstanding risks, aggregating 
about $51,000,000, with a premium income of over $210,000, to the Phenix 
of Brooklyn. It then resumed business and has now reinsured again, this 
time in the United Fire of Manchester, England. 

Together with its risks, it transfers to the United the lease of its office as 
well as its maps and office fixtures. 

James Yereance is president of the Alliance, and, up to a few weeks ago, 
when he resigned, Armstrong Maltbie was secretary. 

The company had a good line of risks on its books, but its unfavorable ex- 
perience last year combined with the heavy losses of 1892 operated to dis- 
courage the officers and directors, and resulted in their decision to retire the 


company. 





The Robinsonian Mathematical Publications. 


THE Robinsonian books form a series that are of great value to insurance 
companies, banks, building loan associations and commercial houses gener- 
ally. 

The Robinsonian Universal Interest Tables gives simple interest at all rates 
from 1% to 12 per cent on the basis of thirty days to the month, arranged 
both by days and by months and days; it gives interest at all rates from 2 to 
10 per cent on the basis of 365 days to the year; tables of sterling exchange, 
averaging accounts, fractional discounts, interest on daily balances and time- 
tellers. This book is one of the best of its kind: ever issued, and should be 
in the hands of all who operate or are interested in financial transactions. 
Price, $5 per copy. 

The Robinsonian Six Per Cent Interest Book is the handiest book for mer- 
chants, building loan officials and others using six per cent generally. 


It is 
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also arranged for savings bank purposes, and in addition contains an easy 
method of averaging accounts. Price, $2. 

The Rebinsonian Bond and Investment Tables are of extreme value, com- 
prising bond values, compound interest and sinking fund tables, income from 
bonds, present worth of money due at any time from one day to one hun- 
The book contains a supplement especially 
This book is 


dred years, and true discount. 
adapted to the uses of national building and loan associations. 
highly appreciated by all who have used it. Price, $5 per copy. 

The Robinsonian Multiplication and Division Tables is an extremely handy 
book for the desk of accountants in all classes of business, It gives at sight 
the products of all numbers from one to roo, and of all the halves, quarters, 
eighths, sixteenths, one-twelfth and one thirty-second by all the numbers 
from one to 1000. The price of this volume is $5. 

The tables in these works have all been compiled by J. Watts Robinson, a 
graduate of the United States Military Academy at West Point, who has at- 
tained an enviable reputation for accuracy, and the figures given may be 
thoroughly relied upon. The works are all substantially bound and thor- 
oughly indexed. They may be obtained at the prices named from The 
Spectator Company, New York and Chicago. 





Six Months’ Losses in New Hampshire. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER LINEHAN of New Hampshire has compiled a 
statement of the nature and number of fires and the attendant losses in the 
State of New Hampshire (except a few cities and towns whose reports are not 
yet filed) during the first half of 1892. From it we glean that there were 200 
fires, of which twenty are stated to be of incendiary origin, and fifty-one are 
charged to unknown causes. The total value of buildings and contents sub- 
jected to fire was $729 852, with losses amounting to $517,997. Of the latter 
amount $243,754 was paid by the insurance companies, the total insurance 
carried on the exposed property being $401,242. The losses paid are classified 
4s follows : 











as } 
Insurance Carried, 





CLAss. Insurance Paid. 
ie NG os ia s Mea cecswanckeoaees $29,480 $16,426 
NE. oak. Fekcceeeackeweeswnreteeannbban 9:773 6,180 
New London College...........scssssssese 30,000 | 30,000 
Dwellings. ..ccesccosccoscen socccosvessess 93,319 34,172 
SHOFES. . oc. cvccceccccacvesessoenceseverses 65,000 56,100 
SE NEE on oo bok ce snetedseeercesuess | 29,000 28,950 
RANGE MEE onnes ci dinedeckvtencqusnesen 17,275 10,375 
EI TRUNNION cra sda0<arseckdesusausieess 11,750 8,750 
SAWIEIN s 5 6.0:6:000.05 500050 cecvendncgnessnees 1,685 985 
FIGS. 2.0 ccc ccccccvcsccececsveveveceesens 4,500 1,033 
TOPE COTE 6 x. 0606506 s0nccesccgaeeenencecs 8,000 39 
SCORE 6 6 n'5.00:05, ein sskaesasccat scans 101,460 | 50,734 
Forests and lumber..... 1.22 ccscccssescees || | eesecene 3,177 

| 








The Palatine and the United Fire. 

THE Palatine Insurance Company (with which the United Fire Insurance 
Company, also a British corporation, has been consclidated) has made a de- 
posit of $200,000 at Albany, and the necessary certificate to do business 
in New York will be forthcoming in a few days. The Palatine will then 
enter the various States, and willjtake over the business of the United in the 
United States in this legal way. The management of the Palatine in North 
America falls into the hands of five general agents located in various sections 
They are William Wood of New York, manager for the Eastern and Middle 
States ; George M. Fisher of Chicago, manager for the ‘* Western Union” 
territory; L. M. Finlay, of New Orleans, manager for the entire South ; 
Charles A. Laton, for the Pacific Coast, and Hudson & Lane, of Montreal, for 
Canada. 





The Insurance Year Book. 


THESE American books are marvels of letter-press printing ; and some of 
the advertisements, as works of art, would soften perchance the heart of a 
Walter Crane or a William Morris. Of course there are mines of figures. 
Take a few nuggets? All right. In 1885-91 the ratio of fire losses to 
premiums in Washington State was 90.7 per cent, raising Washington to the 
proud position of the fieriest State in the Union. Florida came next with 80.6 
per cent; and Kentucky third with 71.3. Rhode Island gives the best 
return, 31.6 per cent; Oregon being second-best with 34.5. Each of the five 
States, Kentucky excepted, has only a six-figure population ; Kentucky boast- 
ing 1,858,635. The most thickly-populated S tate is, of course, New York ; 
and here the loss ratio, over the seven years, is 64.4; while Nevada, with a 
bottom-line population of 45,761, shows a fire loss ratio of just 40.4. For 
the whole of the States and Canada, during 1885-91, the loss ratio figured 
55.7; the lowest ratio in the septennium being 48-6 in 1890, followed by the 
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highest, 62.7, in 1891. The premier dividend-paying U. S. Office is the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, founded 1817, which has disbursed to its 
shareholders a level 40 per cent per annum since 1876. We are open to be- 
quests of Fire Association stock; no reasonable offer refused. A unique 
teature of the ‘‘ Insurance Year Book,” is its appendix showing the water- 
supply and fire appliances of the cities and villages of the United States and 
Canada.—Post Magazine, London, 


To all who desire to keep themselves.informed as to underwriting in ali its 
branches, ‘‘ The Insurance Year Book” has become one of the prime 
necessities. The work has kept pace with the wonderful expansion of the 
business in all its departments within recent years, and between the covers of 
the two volumes for 1892 can be found all insurance statistics and information, 
including tables covering transacticns of the fire, marine, life, accident, plate- 
glass, employers’ liability and in fact every other form of insurance now 
written in the United States. The information is succinct, conveniently ar- 
ranged and has the merit of being uniformly accurate in compilation. It has 
required twenty years of experience and hard work to bring the work up to 
its present high standard of excellence, and make it a standard authority for 
underwriters at home and abroad. The edition for 1892 shows many changes 
for the better as compared with its predecessors, and is really what it is 
claimed to be, ‘‘a veritable history of insurance corporations,” during the 
period covered, ‘‘ The Insurance Year Book” is published by the Spectator 
Company. Price $5 per copy, or the two volumes for $8.—/zsurance World. 





MERE MENTION. 


—John Hardy, a Paterson, N. J., insurance agent, is missing. 

—A stamping clerk will be appointed at Lexington, Kentucky. 

—Norfolk, Va., will be rated by the Southeastern Tariff Association. 

—The Reliance Marine of Liverpool has been licensed in Massachusetts. 

—The Pacific Insurance Union has adopted a uniform commission of 1.5 
per cent. 

—Harold Jackson, a married insurance agent at Caro, Mich., eloped 
recently. 

—Geo. W. Miller, a well known insurance agent of Anderson, S. C., died 
recently. 

—<A new home office building is about to be erected by the German of 
Freeport. 

—Herrick & Jacobi have resigned the Cleveland general agency of the 
Home Life. 

—Rumor says that the Scottish Union and National will have a Western 
department. 

—R. H. Benners, formerly secretary of the Firemans of New Orleans, 
died recently. 

—The Lancashire has reinsured its Fort Worth, Texas, risks in the Na- 
tional of Hartford. 

—Spencer S. Benedict is the only survivor of the 1847 board of trustees of 
the New York Life. 

—D. A. Suthers of Memphis is charged with burning his store in order to 
collect the insurance. 

—A new fire, life and accident insurance firm at Lampasas, Texas, is 
styled M. V. B. Sparks & Son. 

—Sir John W. Ellis, Bart., vice-chairman of the Union of London's board 
of directors, is visiting America. 

—At San Antonio, Texas, they stamp on each policy the legend, ‘‘ Ne 
insurance until premium is paid.” 

—A company styled La Prevoyante, hailing from Bordeaux, France, is look- 
ing for premiums in this country, 

—aAn insurance expert will be engaged by the Edison General Electric Co. 
to supervise its insurance interests, 

—A. L. Arnold has purchased B. F, Harwood’s interest in the Ironton, 
Ohio, firm of Harwood & Crawshaw. 

—Certain companies operating in Indiana will test the constitutionality of 
the firemen’s pension fund tax in that State. 

—E, G. DeLap & Co, of Natchez, Mississippi, have withdrawn their 
resignation recently tendered the local board. 

—Excess commissions and rebates continue to agitate the Pacifiic Insurance 
Union, which seems powerless to eradicate these evils. 

—Geo. W. Hoyt, Mason A Stone, C. C, Little, F. W. Jenness and J. M. 
Carothers have been requested te use their influence to bring into the New 
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York Tariff Association and the Surburban Tariff Association, such com- 
panies as still remain outside, 

—Two new Lloyds are said to be incubating at New York, one of which 
will insure the risks of members only. 

—The $50,000 damage suits against the “Ztna Life and Agent Donaldson, 
brought by A. A. Marshall of Baltimore, have been dropped. 


—The $8co,000 blaze at Rockaway Beach on Tuesday last will probably not 
inflict a loss of more than $200,000 on the insurance companies. 


—Revised rates for Queens, Suffolk, West Chester and Putnam counties, 
N. Y., have been promulgated by the Suburban Underwriters Association. 


—W. C. Leffingwell, a solicitor for the Mutual Life, under S, D. Shepard 
of Rutland, Vt., is reported to have collected some $300 of premiums and 
absconded. 

—The Underwriters Association of New York State has authorized its 
non-board competition committee to use its discretion in meeting outside 
competitors. 

—Edward Mansfield, one of the receivers of the Buckeye Mutual of Shelby, 
O., which failed in 1890, is suing former members to collect a deficiency of 
about $50,000. 

—The Glens Falls Insurance Company lately received $350 from an Ohio 
man who acknowledges firing his dwelling many years ago and collecting the 
insurance on it. 

—Receiver Parker of the defunct Mutual Fire of Chicago sues the Cleve- 
land Paper Co. for $1225 and Davidson & House of Cleveland for $360 of 
back premiums. 

—Up to the end of August the Travelers wrote nearly as much new life 
business as in the whole of 1891. Six million dollars was written in June, 
July and August. 

—We are glad to hear that the movement to organize life assurance com- 
panies in Chicago is not dead, but it will require a large amount of galvanic 
energy to wake it. 

—In another column will be found the advertisement of an experienced 
gentleman who desires to make an engagement with some responsible com- 
pany as special agent. 

-—C, C. Fiero and his son, W. M. Fiero, both of Kingston, New York 
have been arrested for alleged fraud in collecting premiums on policies which 
had been canceled. 

—In accordance with the recent suggestion of President Chase of the 
Hartford, companies operating in Texas will hold a meeting in the latter part 
of October, at Dallas. 

..—J. W. Barley, general agent at the home office of the Phenix of Brooklyn, 
received a beautiful set of silverware on the termination of the twenty-fifth 
year of his connection with the company. 


—The Rochester Board of Underwriters has elected the following-named 
officers: President, H. F. Atwood ; vice-president, William B. Levet ; treas- 
urer, J. C. Miller, and secretary, Selden A. Page. 


—‘‘ The eight numbers of THE SpecTAToR I have already received are 
alone worth the price of the year’s subscription. No insurance agent can 
afford to be without it.”—F. M. Prigst, Seattle, Wash. 


—Geo. Lanaux,the former secretary of the New Orleans Insurance Associ 
ation, has been promoted to the presidency, succeeding Pierre Lanaux, 
deceased. Chas. D. Delery has been appointed secretary. 

—In Madison, Onondago, Franklin, Saratoga, Browne, Oneida and St. 
Lawrence counties, New York, non-board competitors will be vigorously fought 
by the Underwriters Association of New York State. 


—Part 2 of the Rhode Island Insurance Report for 1891, devoted to life 
and accident insurance, and the Biennial Insurance Report of Wisconsin for 
the years 1890 and 1891, have come to hand, We thank the respective Com- 
missioners for same. 

—The Association of Fire Underwriters of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
has resolved itself into the Association of Underwriters of Missouri and 
elected the following-named officers: President, A. E. Pinkney ; vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Lytle; secretary, Philip Knighton. 

» —The Yankton Fire of Yankton notifies persons in whose names brokers 
apply for policies as follows: ‘‘ It being agreed and stipulated that should 
we forward the policy to your said agent or representatives submitting the 
application, that it will be the same as if the policy was forwarded direct to 
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you, and that your said agents shail not be constructed as agents of this 
company either in delivering the policy or collecting the premium, and that 
payment must be made to this office at Yankton, S. D.” 

—A newspaper report states that graveyard insurance is flourishing at 
Kingston, New York. The statement is made that one man in that place 
holds policies on the lives of about forty persons, mostly invalids, without the 
knowledge of the assured. 

—The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has issued a neatly 
printed pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Hints to prevent Cholera, also as to its treat- 
ment.” Remedies are given for the disease, and the instruction of the New 
York Board of Health are added, indorsed by the Mutuals’ medical directors, 

—About fifty San Francisco brokers, solicitors and city agents recently or- 
ganized with officers as follows: W. R. Smedberg, president; J. B. Davis, 
vice-president ;S. W. Levy, treasurer , and B. F, Busiac, secretary. A com- 
mittee of five was appointed to prepare a plan of organization to be presented 
at a future meeting. 

—Some of the cyclopedias or year books ought to give accident policy 
forms, of which there are many.—Coas/ Review. The forms in use by many 
of the prominent accident insurance companies will be found in The Hand- 
Book of Life and Accident Insurance on the Assessment Plan, edition of 
1891. 

—The Paterson Board of Underwriters has elected officers as follows : 
President, David Edelman; vice-president, Jacob H. Blauvelt ; secretary, 
M. L. Ward ; treasurer, James A. Morrisse ; rating officer, Eugene Olden ; 
executive committee, R. W. Borden, John R. Hurley, Jacob H. Blauvelt, 
David Edelman and E. Harvey Lambert. 

—George K. Jenkins, genera] agency superintendent of the Knoxville Fire 
until that company reinsured its risks, and well known as an experienced 
fire underwriter, is at present located at Columbus, Ohio, and will continue to 
devote his attention to fire insurance. His services are available, we know, 
for some good company if the proper offer were made to him. 

—The ‘‘ accumulation policy” of the New York Life is being well adver- 
tised by means of a small pamphlet which, in addition to a description of the 
policy and its benefit, contains portraits of the various candidates for presi- 
dent an‘ vice-president of the United States, one of John A. McCall, presi- 
dent of the New York Life, and much interesting political information. 


—The amount of new. insurance written in August, 1892, by the Union 
Mutual Life can be best judged by the following comparisons : August, 1892, 
exceeded August, 1891, by more than thirty-six per cent ; August, 1892, was 
the largest of any corresponding month during the past fifteen years ; August, 
1892, exceeded the average of the preceding fifteen years by more than 
$200,000. 

—Preliminary steps have been taken to organize a woman’s life insurance 
company. The principal offices will be in Chicago, and the capital stock 
$250,000.00. It is intended to demonstrate the fact that risks on the lives ot 
women are better than those of men, and for a limited time policies will be 
written only for women; the projectors are men and women of experience 
and influence, and it starts out with a promise of success. 


—One would have thought that the representation of seven such companies 
as the Glens Falls, Milwaukee Mechanics, Buffalo German (the three having 
the highest book values), Albany, New Hampshire, Grand Rapids and the 
Michigan Fire and Marine would have been a sufficient tax upon the care of 
one man, but Mr. Brown’s ambition soared still higher. He has added one 
more company, the well-known Rochester German, to his already strong list, 
and is now prepared to place even larger lines than formerly. Doubtless the 
daily newspapers, when they learn that he has eight arms so powerful (for 
good) as the companies enumerated, will apply to Mr. Brown the term ‘' in- 
surance octopus,” which they use so freely. On January 1, 1892, the compa- 
nies named possessed assets aggregating $9,675,770, of which $2,896,642 were 
charged up as reinsurance reserve, and $4,070,063 formed their net surplus, all 
their other liabilities, including capital, only amounting to $2,709,065. On the 
same date these companies had $477,604 884 of insurance in force, with net 
assets applicable to payment of losses under policies in force amounting to 
$9,318,727, or $1.95 of net assets for every $100 of insurance, 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 
—A. W. Haight, special agent for the Guardian of London tor Michigan. 
—J. Ringold, Cincinnati, general agent for the John Hancock Mutual Life. 
—Crosby Dawkins, Jacksonville, general agent for the Glens Falls for Florida. 
—Walter J. Wilson, Minneapolis, State agent for Minnesota for the American 
of New York and the Granite State Fire. 








